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In a quiet office in Salmon Hall, just 
in front of the president's home across 
from main campus, Neal Robinson 
sits in front of his computer, examin- 
ing documents. ‘The vice president of 
finance at St. Michael’s College has a 
view out the window to his far right to 
one of the last beautiful Vermont sum- 
mer days of the season, but his mind is 
elsewhere. 

Rumors about a deficit have been 
bubbling around campus, and Robin- 
son is one the few people with concrete 
answers. 

Over the last eight months he’s nav- 
igated through a complex maze of sug- 
gested cuts and initiatives for the board 
of trustees. Meanwhile, across campus, 
administrators and department heads 
have had to wrestle the ramifications of 
an unanticipated deficit, forcing them 
to cut down expenses and tighten belts. 

Like many liberal arts colleges in the 
region, St. Michael’s College is feeling 
the strain of a changing demographic 
in the northeast, where college-age 
students are declining. 

As Robinson goes over the numbers, 
the multifaceted nature of the budget 
becomes more and more intricate. 
When the Defender sat down to talk 
with Robinson last week, he was up- 
front with his friendly but formal tone 
as he wove the narrative of the deficit, 
highlighting all of its complexities. 


He was also resolute in his faith in the 


future of St. Michael's. 


Q: I’ve been hearing a lot of numbers - 


about the college’s budget deficit. 
What exactly is it? 
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$1.5 million deficit forces cuts 


A: Right now, the deficit we are trying 


to resolve is in the area of $1.5 million. 


Q: How did our deficit become so 
large this year? 
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A: It’s enrollment driven. In January we 
presented a financial plan to the Board 
of Trustees that called for 550 new 
students arriving this fall. Not only did 
we have 40 fewer students (incoming 
freshmen, transfers, and international 
students), the discount rate* came at 


Celebrating Faith 


This year was the 350th anniver- 
sary of the first Catholic mass in 
Isle Lamotte. 
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large? 
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abou a 1.6 percent hioher that we 
raetourcaote 


, Q: If the discount rate was 1.6 per- eFe 


cent higher for incoming freshmen, 
what does that cost the college? ; 


“As Between $400,000 and $500,000, = 


Study abroad was a big issue too be- 
cause instead of 115 studying abroad 
this year, it looks like there are going to 
be 148 this fall and spring. For every 
one of those students we write a check 


to the [study abroad] provider of about: 
$13,000. $0'$13,000 times 33 students ~ 
is quite a bit of [additional] money. 


Q: Back in January, did you have any 


idea that there would be a deficit this. 


Gi 


A: No. Back in January we tight that 
2017 would be better. 

The other thing that’s made the situa- 
tion even worse [was that] we had bud- 
geted for approximately $2.5 million 
of fundraising through institutional 
advancement to support the budget. 
They came in about $600, 000 dollars 
short of their goal. 

Probably in total, impact on rev- - 
enue was about 3 million. Through 
last spring semester we worked hard to 
reduce our expenses by about a million 
dollars. 


Q: What were those cuts? 


A: Primarily supplies, maintenance, 
travel, meals, people going to confer- ~ 
ences and conventions. 


SEE $1.5 MILLION, PAGE 12 


Tobacco Free Debate 
St. Mike’s is officially a tobac- 
co-free campus, but what does 
that mean for the SMC 
community? 


Youtube.com/ 
SMCthedefender 
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‘Tobacco free debate 


By Julia Colasanti 
Staff Writer 


As of this fall, St. Saint Michael’s College 
became a “Tobacco Free Campus” and is 
giving students and faculty alike some- 
thing to talk about. 


The new incentive is not unique to St. 


Michael’s. Mary Masson, director of the 
Bergeron Wellness Center, explained in 
an email interview the reasoning behind 
the ban. “The head of the Vermont De- 
partment of Health called upon several 
university ptesidents to follow the move- 
ment of making all colleges and univer- 
sities smoke and tobacco free,” Masson 
wrote. “We enforce the rule by sharing 
concerns over each other’s health and 
wellbeing, offering support rather than 
a ticket and knowing that it is a process. 
Overcoming any addiction needs to be 
our priority,” she wrote. Although it is 
part of a bigger movement, the policy 
does not sit well with all students. 

“Tt is a liberty concern,” said Jack 
O'Callaghan, 17 as he sat up on his 
sofa and his roommates chimed in for 
support. Although he disagrees with the 
policy, O’Callaghan said, “I have made 
an effort to become more conscious of 
where I am smoking in order to respect 
others... I totally think that people con- 
cerned with second hand smoke should 
be addressed, but not with a blanket ban 
on smoking, especially since we're forced 


George Dragonetti, 17, smokes a cigarette outside of townhouses in the 300’s on Tuesday. 


to live on campus,” he said. 

“We are a private institution, not a 
different country. The liberties are still 
the same for St. Michael’s College stu- 


GGThe new policy doesn’t respect the 


maturity and responsibility that they want 


to instill in students.” 





-Jack O’ Callaghan ‘17 
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Students burn an empty pack of cigarettes while smoking outside of townhouses in the 


300’s on Tuesday. 


dents. If it’s a health concern, the focus 
should be shifted to the asbestos and 
mold in our housing,” he said. 

O'Callaghan does not believe a 
smoking ban teaches students indepen- 
dence, “[The new policy] doesn’t respect 
the maturity and responsibility that they 
want to instill in students. This creates 
a campus that is a bubble and doesn’t 
prepare people for the real world.” 

O’Callaghan, along with many other 
students, is worried about the dangers of 
off-campus smoking locations. “Smok- 
ing on the highway is dangerous and 
unrealistic... I do not see a problem with 
separate smoking stations.” 

Assistant Dean of Students Catherine 
Welch was on the task force that put 
the new incentive into play on campus. 
“[We] looked at what people were doing 
across the country for colleges and uni- 
versities, and what was found was that 
designated smoking areas didn’t really 
help with the goal of the program. We 
certainly don’t want you to be unsafe and 
crossing Route 15 to have your smoke,” 
she said as she motioned to a packet of 
research near her desk. “We've done the 
National College Health Assessment 
for two years... In 2014, 14 percent of 
students identified as smoking cigarettes 
in the last 30 days and now the percent- 
age is down to 11 percent. So it made a 
difference in those two years. 
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“We realize that the percentage of people 
who smoke on campus is very small, but 
it’s about how can we support that 11 
percent to decrease even more,” Welch _ 
said, adding that the overall goal of the 
policy is a “happier, healthier campus.” 

Some students agree with Masson, 
Welch and the policy that has been put — 
into place. “I just hate the smell of ciga- 
rettes smoke,” Amy Haggerty "17 said. “I 
think it will promote cleaner air quality 
and less trash on campus.” 

Public Safety Sergeant Steve Cushing 
said he related to smokers dealing with 
the policy in an email interview. “I per- 
sonally was affected by a policy like this 
while employed at a large corporation ... 
at the time, I was a smoker,” he wrote. 
“Looking back on that experience, the 
support I received is the reason I am no 
longer a smoker.” 

Regardless of the complaints toward 
the new policy, there are no plans to end 
the incentive and the task force is willing 
to work with anyone opposed. “I think 
one of the great things about St. Mike's 
is that we're so small that we really work 
with students one on one... and brain- 
storm what they need in order to be 
successful and this is what we're here for; 
to have these conversations,” Welch said. 
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Safety update: 


102 incidents since the 


start ot the 


By Deborah Katsuva 
Staff Writer 

In the first two weeks of the semester, 
102 public safety-related incidents have 
occurred on St. Michael’s campus. As 
high as that number might sound, ac- 
cording to Public Safety Director Doug 
Babcock, the school year often starts 
with a lot of activity. 

“We try to keep people on campus as 
much as we can,” Babcock said, referring 
to evenings and weekends when students 
might be socializing. When a student's _ 
level of intoxication is too high, he said, 
they will be taken to Act One, a commu- 


nity center where people incapacitated 


semester 


from alcohol or other substances can 

be safe. If there is no room at Act One, 
they may be carted off to the correctional 
facility, where they will spend the night 
to sober up. 

Out of the 102 incidents, 11 were al- 
cohol related, four were related to sexual 
misconduct (sexual harassment, rape or 
attempt to rape) and two were related 
to suspicious people on campus. “My 
biggest concern is sexual misconduct. It 
has the biggest traumatic effect on both 
sides,” Babcock said. 

Lou DiMasi, assistant dean of resi- 
dence life, echoed this concern. He said 
he worries that students feel like they 


have to fit in and therefore they make 
bad decisions. “I don't know any bad 
kids here. I know kids that make bad 
decisions,” DiMasi said. 

Osrica Mclean, a resident assistant 
in Ryan Hall, said her biggest concern 
is that her residents may not yet feel 
comfortable talking to her. She said she 
will plan events, such as working in the 
SMC garden with her residents, to build 
that rapport. 

“Public Safety is one of many re- 
sources on campus for students for any 
kind of problem,” Babcock said. “We are 
able to assist people informally with our 
life experience--we have a lot--and with 
access to campus and local resources. 

“We are all here for all aspects of safe- 
ty and well-being of students,” Babcock 
said. “We know that drugs and alcohol 
can have significant effects on a person’s 
mental health and wellness. We encour- 
age anyone that is feeling depressed or 
considering any kind of self-harm to 
reach out to anyone in student services 


that they feel comfortable with.” 
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Public Safety officer Jim Watson makes his 
rounds on campus on Monday. He said he 
wants to give students distance but keep 

a vigilant eye in case there is conflict or a 





Parking frustrations rise 


By Delaney Higgins 
Staff Writer 


Major changes have gone into effect 
concerning parking policies on campus 
this year. With the new residence hall 
completed, 187 additional students are 
residing on Main Campus, and the new 
building removed 120 parking spaces. 
With only 535 total parking spaces 
available on campus for students, this has 
caused an already crowded parking situ- 
ation to become even tighter and called 
for a new parking policy to be created. 
The major changes to the parking 
policy cover parking zones and enforce- 





ment, and came from collaboration and 
conversations between Public Safety and 


_the Student Association. 


This year, Public Safety has with- 
held 10 spots in each zone from sale, to 
provide for temporary passes for injured 
students if needed. Nicole Kellogg, a 
senior, was one of several students unable 
to purchase a permit near their residenc- 
es because they sold out the day of sale in 
August. 

Other changes in the new policy 
include the request from the SA that 
permits be sold based on class seniority. 
Also, students are only able to apply for 
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Acar recieves a wheel clamp after two tickets for continued lot violations outisde Resi- 


dential Hall Number 4. 


a permit in zones where they live. Lastly, 
it was decided by the SA that sopho- 
mores would not be allowed to park on 
Main Campus to allow this opportunity 
for upperclassmen. Director of Public 
Safety, Doug Babcock, said, “We knew 
that losing the number of spots that we 
did (have) and in restricting what zone 
a resident could get, we were going to 
push more juniors into general permits 
in Ross. The Student Association's an- 
swer to that was that there’s no room for 
sophomores on campus.” Sophomores 
can purchase a permit to park on North 
Campus but are not allowed to park on 
Main Campus. 

These changes have been highly 
controversial. With the shuttle to North 
Campus no longer running, it has 
proved difficult for many sophomores 
to access their cars. Sophomore Phoebe 
Low has an off-campus job to support 
herself at school, and has struggled with 
the new parking policy. She often resorts 
to walking to North Campus to access 
her car. “It’s just frustrating,” said Low. 
“They encourage students to get in- 
volved, be out in the community, have a 
job, and I can do that, but it’s a struggle.” 

Babcock explained that the College 
urges students to use the CCTA and a 
new service, KnightSafe, a student-escort 
system, to access North Campus, but 
for Low , her work hours do not match 
up with the hours of KnightSafe or the 
CCTA. 


Enforcement will also be a focus this 





year. Public Safety has proposed that 
after three written parking violations, 
students will meet with them to review 
the policy. The College has decided to 
tow students’ cars in place of putting a 
boot on the vehicle, as towing will ac- 
tually solve the problem and free up the 
spot. But unregistered cars found in any 
zone will be booted so that Public Safety 
can identify the owner. 

Public Safety is asking for permit. 
holders who cannot find a spot in their 
designated area to call them instead of 
taking another student’s spot. An officer 
will report to the scene to see if they can 
address the situation and free up a spot 
in the zone. Mr. Babcock recognizes that 
this problem may arise when students 
are crunched for time, but he reminds 
students that all permits for Zones A-D 
are also valid for parking in the Tarrant 
lot, which can be a temporary solution. , 
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The Adventure Sports Center, formerly known as the Wilderness Program, went through major changes over the summer including relocating to the ground floor in Alumni Hall. ~ 


ere did the Wilderness Program go? 


By Chris Capone 
Staff Writer 


Over the summer, the Wilderness Pro- 
gram underwent some dramatic changes. 
They have renamed the program the Ad- 
venture Sports Center. In addition, they 
have changed their location to the ground 
level of Alumni Hall. Why the changes? 
Why now? 

Assistant Director of the Adventure 
Sports Center Eben Widlund explained 
the reason behind this change: It was 
to make sure that the name represented 
what they actually do. They have been a 
part of the St. Michael’s experience for 
over 20 years and when they started, the 
“Wilderness Program” name_ perfectly 
represented them. Back then, they would 
go on multi-day hiking and kayak trips 
into the wilderness, but a lot has changed 
since then. 

Ian Richards ’17, a Mountain Biking 
Coordinator and an Adventure Sports In- 
structor said, “The name Adventure Sport 
Center more accurately represents the 
mission of the organization.” 

Now the Adventure Sports Center 
focuses on providing beginners with op- 
portunities to try adventure sports. In the 
fall, they run beginner single day trips for 
mountain biking, rock climbing, kayak- 
ing, and hiking and the spring semester 
offers snowshoeing, ice climbing, and 


backcountry skiing and snowboarding. 
The shift from long multi-day trips to sin- 
gle day trips has allowed them to branch 
out their activities and the size of the pro- 
gram. 

Will Coates ’17 said he likes the change 
“The Adventure Sports Center sounds 
more like a place where you want to go 
and learn more about it,” Coates said. 

But the change is not without some 
controversy. Some students said the name 
can be intimidating and some students 
will be turned away from trying trips in 
the future. 

“It can sounds a little intimidating,” 
said Valentina Rojas 17 a tour guide on 
campus. “It doesn’t sound inviting to 
people who have never done things like 
that.” 

So far, the name change hasn't had a 
negative impact on participation. Wid- 
lund said the trips are filled for the next 
few weeks. 

New name, new location 
The move to Alumni provided an op- 
portunity for the rebranding for the Ad- 
venture Sports Center. They wanted to 
rebrand the program for the last several 
years and this was a great opportunity for 
that to happen. 
The Adventure Sports Center has 
moved from the second floor of Alliot, 
into the ground floor of Alumni, where 


the Health and Wellness Center was pre- 


viously located. major renovations and 
has been outfitted for the Adventure 
Sports Center. The Outfitter, the equip- 
ment room where students would go to 
get gear for trips is now located in Alumni 
as well. 

“Co-locating our office space with al- 
most all the equipment makes the process 
so much quicker,’ Widlund explained. 

“The new space allows us to sign up 
and outfit participants in the same place, 


providing us with more flexibility,” Rich- 
ards said. 

The added space allows for the Cen- 
ter to operate more smoothly and added 
more storage of all the adventure equip- 
ment in one area. 

With spots filling up for trips over 
the few weeks, it seems like the move and 
the rebrand are bringing the Adventure 
Sports center onto a whole new kind of 
adventure. 





PHOTO BY LINDSEY GARLAND 
Brian Moskowitz ’18 sits in the new reception area of the Adventure Sports Center locat- 
ed on the ground floor of Alumni Hall on Tuesday. 
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Colombian Peace Deal O 


By Corinne Harvey 
Staff Writer 


The longest running war in the Western 
hemisphere, a war lasting over 50 years, 
may be reaching its end soon. The Co- 
lombian Conflict, involving the country’s 
government guerilla groups, and para- 
military groups, has resulted in 220,000 
deaths, and millions displaced from their 
homes. 

On August 29, The Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia, or FARC, 
one of the country’s largest and oldest 
guerrilla groups, and the Colombian gov- 
ernment agreed to a ceasefire, which may 
signal the end of fighting, depending on 
a referendum being voted on October 2. 

“The whole country has decided it’s 
enough. It’s been over 50 years; I don't 
know any different,” said Valentina Ro- 
jas, a senior Political Science and Global 
Studies double major from Bogota, Co- 
lombia. “You didn’t know if the people 
stopping you were military or FARC and 
if you were going to get kidnapped or just 
checking to see if you were OK,” she said 
of her experiences growing up. 

One of her personal experiences with 
the conflict occurred when her cousin's 
best friend was kidnapped by FARC while 
attending church. He was held captive for 
a year for ransom money. 

Professor Peter Neissa, another Co- 
lombian native and Spanish professor 
at St. Michael’s, with his own academic 
and personal experiences of the conflict, 
was shocked when he heard the news of 
the ceasefire. It was something he never 
thought would be possible after growing 
up with friends being kidnapped. “They 
were using the stadium as a morgue be- 
cause they didn’t know where to put the 
bodies.” 

Rojas said she takes issue with the ab- 
sence of repercussions for what the rebel 


group has done. “I would not be able to 





Valentina Rojas ‘17 poses in front of the Columbian flag in her room on Tuesday. 


hands to take revenge.” She went on to 
say that “it could either go really well or 
really bad.” 

Professor Mauro Caraccioli, a Political 
Science professor at Virginia Tech Univer- 


sity and former Saint Michael’s professor, 


said that the country is “pretty much po- 
larized along those that are in favor of this 
peace agreement coming to fruition and 
those that aren't.” Those who are in fa- 
vor of the referendum are the indigenous 
peoples, who have been on the receiving 
end of the violence. Most of those who 
are against it are the middle-class, better 
off than the working class who don’t have 
direct experience with the war. 
According to Caraccioli, the fighting 
officially began in 1964, but the histo- 
ry behind it stretches back hundreds of 
years. The two sides have finally decided 
to come together because the guerillas 
are losing the war and the new, younger 


You didn’t know if the people stopping you 
were military or FARC and if you were go- 


ing to get kidnapped or just checking to 
see if you were OK.” 


forgive somebody who has killed so many 
people,” she said. If the referendum pass- 
es, one of the concessions is that the lead- 
ers would be able to resume life as normal 
and become regular citizens. Rojas said 
that one of her fears is that “some people 
out there whose family’s lives were tak- 
en might want to take it into their own 


-Valentina Rojas, '17 


leaders no longer see the war as the best 
way to get what they want. Regardless of 
the reasons for the ceasefire and the con- 
cessions being made, the most important 
point is that there-is finally a chance for 
peace. Said Professor Caraccioli, “The al- 
ternative [to not passing the treaty] isn’t 
exactly a better one. It just means more 


lives lost and more of the country being 
divided.” 

Professor Neissa said that the ceasefire 
is a way of figuring out how to move on, 
and that it allows Colombia to move away 


verdue 
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from the fact that they have been mired 
in violence for so long. Neissa went on 
to say that, “It would be fantastic for the 
region. Weighed against what is being 
given away, it is a small price to pay.” 
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A call for help, a 


St. Michael's College instituted a medical Amnesty Policy so intoxicated students can call for 
help, at the beginning of September. 


By Jack Martin 
Opinions Editor 


On any given weekend night, students 
can be found letting off some stress from 
the past week with the help of alcohol or 
drugs. Unfortunately for some students, 
they reach a point where they have had too 
much and need medical assistance. How- 
ever, fear of getting in trouble stops them 
or a friend from calling for help. Resident 
Assistant Rissa Jansky said, “There’s defi- 
nitely a culture of students and residences 
to think, “Well if ’'m not caught, I can’t 


or academic punishment. Instead, the 
consequences of that student's violation 
of the school’s safe consumption policies 
will focus on helping and supporting the 
student while trying to get to the bottom 
of why they made the decisions that put 
them in that situation in the first place. 
“In the moment, nothing happens dif- 
ferently for you,” said Jeff Vincent, assis- 
tant dean of students. “The RAs, the RDs, 
Public Safety, the Colchester police do 
their job and they make sure that youre 
safe. The difference comes ’on the back 
end with the accountability pieces. In the 


This policy is a way to protect students who 


maybe didn’t know what they were getting 


themselves into,” 


get in trouble, which I consider to be a 
very dangerous mentality.” In an effort 
to combat this mentality of students, the 
Residence Life office here at St Michael’s 
College has adopted a new medical am- 
nesty policy for students. 

Under the new amnesty policy, when 
students call Public Safety for help be- 
cause they are afraid of the state they or a 
friend is in from drinking alcohol or tak- 
ing drugs, they will get a one-time pardon 
from having to face serious disciplinary 


-Rissa Jansky, 
Resident Assistant 


case of amnesty we would focus more on 
the helping sanctions.” 

“This policy is a way to protect stu- 
dents who maybe didn’t know what they 
were getting themselves into,” Jansky said. 
“Like maybe a first year who had never 
drank before and found himself in a sit- 
uation where he didn’t know his limits or 
felt sick.” 

Before the amnesty policy, when stu- 
dents called Public Safety, they knew that 
they would face fines, disciplinary action 


and possibly academic probation. “With 
an amnesty case, you would not be on pro- 
bation, but instead you would be asked to 
see a counselor to figure out what's going 
on with you. You would be asked to go 
into the Choices program which is run 
by the Wellness Center for kids who are 
making not so great decisions around use 
of alcohol or drugs,” Vincent said. 

This policy is not only to encourage 
students who need medical help to come 
forward, it is also to help victims of sexual 
misconduct, Vincent said.. “The policy is 
meant to allow students who were afraid 
to come forward because they were afraid 
of the consequences, to report incidents 
without fear. “So we really are just want- 
ing students to get the help they need if 
they need that help.” 

The new policy has its limits: amnesty 
is only offered once to every student. A 
student cannot disregard the school’s pol- 
icies to the point of medical emergency 
and expect to receive amnesty if it hap- 
pens again. The policy also only applies to 
students who actively seek help for them- 
selves or a friend. A student who is found 
in need of assistance by an RA would be 
unable to receive amnesty: “Say I found 
someone outside vomiting and they were 
completely drunk and I have to call public 
safety and they're like “No no no, don’t do 
that,’ I wouldn't consider them for am- 
nesty,” Jansky said. 


Other universities around the coun- 


request for amnesty 
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try have amnesty policies, with different 
variations. The approach is also used by 
local government in towns across the 
country in an attempt to get citizens to 
call for help. “Police forces were finding — 
an overdose epidemic and they needed to 
do something different to get people to 
call for help and not worry about the fact 
that they had been doing heroin,” Vin- 
cent said. In fact, it was the students at St. _ 
Michael’s who encouraged the college to 
develop their own variation of this policy. 
Whether or not this policy will have 
students more likely to call Public Safe- 
ty remains to be seen. So far there have 
yet to be any incidents on campus where — 
the amnesty policy was needed. However 
in a Defender poll of 50 students asking 
if the new amnesty policy would make — 
them more likely to call public safety if 
they needed, 41 students said they would — 
be more likely to call with only 9 saying — 
they would still not call for fear of the 
repercussions > a 
In the meantime, the residence life — 
staff seem very excited about this new — 
rule. “I don’t know any bad students here” — 
said Lou DiMasi, director of residence 
life and senior associate dean of students 
There are students who make bad deci- 
sions but there’s a difference. I’m thrilled 
that we have another avenue to work with 
students — it’s a bridge to help students 
be successful.” 
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Future opportunities and faculty updates in the Math Dept. 


By Natalie Jackson 
Staff Writer 


When students and faculty of the math 
department gathered together earlier this 
month, they celebrated the hiring of an 
airplane engineer, snail research and the 
positive looking job market prospects 
of their students. There was no shortage 
of department news to cover in the first 
math colloquium of the new school year. 
The colloquium began with an 
introduction of Barbara O’Donovan, 
the newest mathematics professor who 
has been an adjunct in the school’s math 
department for about 15 years. 
“T've just always loved the students 
here. I love the campus. I love the area,” 
O’Donovan said. 

After growing up in Massachusetts 
and completing her Undergraduate 
Degree at the University of Massachu- 
setts at Amherst, O’Donovan moved 
throughout the United States in search 
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of a career. First, O’ Donovan worked as_ 
a high school mathematics teacher. After 
a couple years of teaching in high school, 
she took a summer research fellowship at 
the Wind Energy Center at the Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts. After her fellowship, 
O’Donovan decided to pursue a Masters 
in Mechanical Engineering. 

Her job postgraduate school was an 
experimental test engineer for airplane 
engines. 

O’Donovan says the highlight of this 
job was monitoring the bird ingestion 
during flight testing, to ensure that the 
airplanes could continue to run if a bird 
were to get caught in the engine. 

After a couple of years at this job, she 
realized her true passion was teaching. 
O’Donovan says she is most excited to 
be interacting with more students and 
spending longer days on campus. 

A handful of students also shared 
their experiences using math over the 
summer. Presentations ranged from 
research on snails with professors at 
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St. Michael’s College, to internships at 
LEGO. 

“Having experiences that begin to 
transition from an academic to a pro- 
fessional setting gives an advantage after 
graduation,” said Jo Ellis-Monaghan, the 
chair of the mathematics department. A 
huge advantage of a math related intern- 
ship is getting hired from the company 
you worked for after graduation, which 
happens very often, she added. 

Sophie Adams, a junior from New 
Hampshire, spent her summer interning 
for MyWebGrocer, right here in Winoos- 
ki. With help from faculty and alumni, 
Adams claimed it didn’t take long for 
her to land an internship. In fact, Adams 
said, “I found the application online for 
My WebGrocer so I just filled that out 
and sent it in. I got interviewed the next 
day and two days later they offered me a 
job!” 

In her time interning, Adams worked 
within two departments: Engineering 
and Specialty Services, and Digital Mar- 
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keting Services. Throughout the entire 
summer, Adams’ tasks included working 
on basic documentation for website de- 
velopment and wireframes and mockups 
of visual implementations. 

Adams said her favorite part of the 
job was working with such a fun and 
energetic group of people and would be 
more than happy to land a job with the 
company upon her graduation. 

At a software company, Adams said 
the critical thinking and database analy- 
sis that she learned in her math classes at 
school played a huge role in her everyday 
tasks at work. “[Being a math major] is 
not as intimidating as you think it is and 
I think it prepares you for a much wider 
variety of job opportunities than some 
other majors do here.” 
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Rememberin 


By Kelsey Bode, Maddy Linden and 


Maeve Power 


‘I am passionate about making other peo- 
ple happy. Feeling unwelcomed is a stressful 
and uncomfortable feeling. So I try to be 
open with people to make them feel better. 
Being somebody that brightens the day for 
other people is something that I try to do 
everyday.” 

— Jeremiah “Jerry” Collins 


These words, written by Collins the day 
before his death, were found in his class 
notebook, words that, his family and 
friends agree, Collins lived by. The St. 
Michael’s College senior died Sept. 14. 
He was 21. 

Collins, a Bridgewater, Mass. native, 
was found dead in the Gilbrook Natural 
Area just off campus, behind residential 
townhouses. Administration at the col- 
lege declined to comment on the cause 
of death, but in an email sent out to 
parents on Sept. 15, President Neuhaus- 
er wrote that, “the community awoke 
yesterday morning to hear that one of 
our own, Jeremiah Collins, a senior, had 
taken his life.” 

Collins was known on campus for his 
dedication to making those around him 
happy and included, his exuberant dance 
style and his love of music. 

In the eulogy for Collins at his funer- 
al Monday, a comment from his Face- 
book page was read. “Jerry was one of 
those rare individuals that had a positive 
impact on anyone who was lucky enough 
to cross paths with him. I truly believe 
the world would be a better place if we 
could all carry the positivity and kind- 


ness that made us love him so much.” 





Who was Jerry Collins? 

“The stories are endless on how 
many people tell us that he was there for 
them and helped them through difficult 
times,” said Joseph Collins, father to 
Jerry, in a phone interview. 

“At a young age we would walk 
around the baseball field and everyone 
would know who he was. And I'd look 
at him and ask how he knew so many 
people and he would say, ‘I don't know I 
just do.” 

“As he got older, he really had a good 
soul,” Joseph said. “Although he liked to 
be funny and the life of a crowd, the life 
of a party, he had a good kind heart and 
became more compassionate. He'd al- 
ways seek out people who might be kind 
of an outsider and try to include them.” 

Many of Collins’ friends define him 
as a people-person who dearly loved the 
company of others, especially making 


Jerry Collins 





PHOTO BY MATT DROMESHAUSER 


Top left: A portrait of Jerry provided by his parents. 
Above: Jerry dancing in the 300s on P-Day 2016. 


them laugh. “His friends and family 
were most important to him,” said Maya 
Schulert, ’17, a friend of Collins, in an 
email. “He was passionate about making 
others feel loved. Many people remember 
Jerry for being a goofball, which he was, 
but he wasn't just that. He was so smart, 
caring and passionate.” 

Collins was a business major and eco- 
nomics minor, and this semester he was 
taking his third class with Professor Tara 
Natarajan. “He stood out for me because 
he brought out a very bright and sunny 


disposition,” said Natarajan, department 
chair of economics and geography. “Lit- 
erally every time I met him he was just a 
really silly guy, but not trying hard to be 
silly, he was just silly.” 

- Peter Linn, ’17, a roommate of 
Collins's, said that laughter extended 
through most of Collins’ days. “I mean. 
that kid made people laugh. And his 
laugh itself, was contagious, it was a fun- 
ny laugh. It always kind of sounded like 
a loud, long hiccup.” 

Collins's friends also describe him as a 





PHOTO BY MAEVE POWER 


Bottom left: Three of Jerry’s closest Sriends from St. Michael’s College, Jack O'Callaghan, Emma Gilfix, and Sarah Daly, wore their Converse sneakers to the funeral i in honor of Jer- 
ry, who was known for always wearing a white pair of the brand. 

Center: People gather in the Saint Thomas Aquinas cemetery to lay flowers on the coffin. 

Right: A student wears a ribbon to commemorate the life of Jerry Collins. The purple and zebra print represent a shirt often worn by Collins, dubbed “Jerry’s P-Day Shirt.” 
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Above: Taken at the inpromtu candle 
light vigil at the 200s on Thursday, Sept. 
15. 


“He could break it down,” said Linn. “He 
wasnt a formal dancer by any means but 
that kid could move. I called him a worm 
because it was like he had no bones or 
something. It was unbelievable.” 

“Jerry was not shy about anything,” 
said Schulert, “and definitely not about 
dancing his heart out.” 

And making music was another pas- 
sion. “His favorite band was Bright Eyes. 
They were an extremely sad band, like 


a realistic band. He would sit there and 
listen to them for hours and hours and 
hours and then he would try to play it on 
the guitar. It made him happy, which was 
what we needed,” Linn said. 

He was in the middle of taking music 
theory this semester and learning to play 
the piano. In addition to that he was a 
guitarist and he liked to sing. 

“He wasnt the greatest singer,” admit- 
ted Linn. “Actually, it was terrible. But it 
was awesome because it’s just a neat way 
to express yourself.” 

Beyond the laughter, the dancing, and 
the music, Collins loved sports. He was 
an avid Patriots, Red Sox, and Bruins fan. 
One of Linn’s memories of Collins at his 
happiest was when the Rod Sox won the 
World Series in 2013. 

In the face of loss, St. Michael’s has 
come together. “I’m glad that we are part 
of such a good community that we can 
support each other in a time of sadness,” 
said Karen Popovich, chair of the business 
and accounting department. 

On Thursday, Sept. 15, roommates, 
friends, and neighbors of Jerry's put on a 
candlelight vigil in front of townhouses 
217 and 218. Over a hundred students 
were present. White bags were passed 
out on which students wrote heartfelt 


“A cry for help 
is not a failure” 


By Peter Linn 
Contributor 


I write this at a time of extreme fragility. 

On September 14th my best friend, 
Jerry Collins, made the biggest mistake 
of his young life. One wonders “Why?” 
or “What could I have done?”, but we 
mustn't dwell on such tortuous thoughts 
— moments where we search for answers 
when they don't exist. We must focus on 
the future and the solution. 

Caring and compassionate, funny 
and bizarre, beautiful and bright. These 
are the traits that made Jerry, Jerry. 
However, there is a much more import- 
ant message to be taken from this tragic 
milestone. Mental health is not a joke. I 
always knew it was a condition, but now, 
a week later, there are no words powerful 
enough to express the seriousness of such 
problems. 

I met Jerry the first night I ever spent 
at St. Michael’s. I was smoking a ciga- 
rette outside Ryan Hall when this goofy 
Irish looking kid stepped up to me and 


ONS 


asked to have a cigarette so he didn't have 
to walk to Cumbies. The rest is history. 
We were with each other everyday doing 
all the things freshmen do. Sophomore 
year we lived together in Hamel Hall 

on North Campus. Junior year we lived 
together in Ethan Allen with our friends 
Jack O’Callaghan and Evan Harwood. I 
knew Jerry like the back of my hand. His 
passions, his triggers, his sports teams, 
his favorite foods, his unconditional love 
for making others happy — all of it. Most 
importantly, though, was my under- 
standing of his mental health. 

From since I can remember Jerry 
battled with severe depression. Though I 
do not know the cause of such feelings, 

I thoroughly saw what this did to his 
overall mental health. Jerry, and many, 
many others like him, didn’t know how 
to handle the pressure he put on him- 
self. Love was there — there is no doubt. 
We loved him to death and he loved us. 
This will never change. He is our brother 
forever. Unfortunately, the severity of his 
mental health blinded him to these facts 


notes to Jerry. Each bag contained a can- 
dle, and the bags were lined up around a 
curb. Friends of Collins's spoke, the can- 
dles were lit, and Mike Check, a campus 
a cappella group, sang “Hallelujah” and 
“Can You Feel the Love Tonight.” 
Monday, Sept. 19 a funeral service was 
held for Collins at Saint Thomas Aquinas 
Church in his hometown of Bridgewa- 
ter, Mass. Hundreds of people attended, 
leaving every pew, chair and surrounding 
aisle in the church filled. Father Mike 
Cronogue, SSE of St.Michael’s co-cele- 
brated the mass and the homily was given 
by Father Tom Olson. Readings were read 
by several family members of Collins and 


the eulogy was written by his father, Jo- 
seph “Jerry” Collins, and delivered by his 
uncle. Following the mass, the people at- 
tending crowded just outside the church 
in the Saint Thomas Aquinas cemetery 
for the burial service. Silently standing in 
a soft rain, family members, friends, and 
acquaintances of Collins placed flowers 


in one fatal moment this September. 
Jerry knew we loved him and he knew 
his family loved him, but just saying 
that doesn’t always solve the problem. 

Jerry to many was the happiest kid 
they've ever met. And he was. Jerry 
never faked anything. His emotions 
were real. In his own words Jerry said, 
“I am passionate about making other 
people feel happy. Feeling unwel- 
comed is a stressful and uncomfort- 
able feeling, so I try to be open with ~ 
people to make them feel better.” 
There are no words that describe Jerry 
better than his own. Jerry was exact- 
ly that — open. That’s how his closest 
friends knew about his depression... 
because he would openly talk about it 
with us. We all tried consoling Jerry and 
personally I believed, and always will, 
it helped him a great deal, despite the 
current circumstance. 

A cry for help is not a failure. A cry 
for help is sometimes necessary. And 
though it is difficult to talk to people 
about personal mental problems, I urge 
you to consider the situation I am in 
with my friends and Jerry’s family is in. If 
there were something we could’ve done 
to change this, it wouldn't even be a sec- 
ond thought. We would have done that. 
We would have sat with him through his 
dark hours. We would have called for the 
help he needed. Now, there is no second 
chance. 


on top of the casket. More than 50 St. 
Michael's students and alumni, as well as 
Lou DiMasi, were in attendance for the 
service. 

He leaves behind his parents Anne 
and Joseph Collins, a brother Matthew, 
a sister Kathleen, his grandparents Wil- 
liam and Anne Galvin and Jeremiah and 
Irene Collins, aunts, uncles, cousins, and 
friends. He also leaves behind a large col- 
lection of friends and others on campus. 
In the time since his death, wellness 
counselors on campus have been available 
24/7. Administration, faculty, staff, and 
students have rallied to support each oth- 
er campus-wide. 


Jerry was not shy about anything. And defi- 
nitely not about dancing his heart out.” 


-Maya Schulert ‘17 


“We all just miss him,” said Linn. It’s 
not going to be the same this year with- 
out him, but we'll figure it out. It’s going 
to bring us closer together. Like the other 
night- the vigil was unbelievable.” 

“We've lost a truly beautiful soul,” 
Schulert said. 





PHOTO BY EMMA GILFIX 


Above: Photo of Jerry Collins (right) em- 
bracing Peter Linn (left) on P-Day 2016. 


Jerry chose a permanent solution to 

a problem that many people face and 
have successfully overcome before. This, 
though, changes nothing about the un- 
dying love we will always have for Jerry, 
our brother. 

On behalf of the entire senior class 
and the Collins family, we extend a sin- 
cere thank you to the St. Michael’s com- 
munity for their constant and meaning- 
ful support. During these times we must 
come together and I have no doubts in 
my mind that as one, we will prevail. 


Peter Linn is a senior English major at St. 


Michael’ College. “i 
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Celebrating faith: 


350th anniversary of first Catholic mass in Isle La Motte 


Crisp morning air on the Isle La Motte the second 
unday in September whenmore than 400 attendees 
vhen mass began at 10:30 a.m. in the outdoor chapel 
f Saint Anne’s Shrine. This was one of the final out- 
oor masses at the shrine before truly cold weather set 
1 but the mass was remarkable for another reason. It 
vas the 350th anniversary of the first Catholic mass in 
Yermont on the same island where it all began. White 
aps ruffled the lake, and clouds cleared just enough to 
>t the sun peek through when the mass was about to 
egin. 

Bishop of Burlington Christopher Coyne officiated 
ae mass, accompanied by Father Brian Cummings, 
irector of campus ministry at St. Michael’s and Father 
Aichael Knox, director of Martyr’s Shrine in Midland, 
ntario. 

A group of 20 first year students, at the 
arine for the First Year Retreat, also attended 
his special anniversary mass. They filled 
ae back two rows of the outdoor pews. 

The first Catholic mass was celebrated by 
zsuits inIsle La Motte in a small chapel 
1 1666, once the French had 
stablished three forts. The only 
ray pilgrims could get to the 
aint Anne’s Shrine which 
was officially estab- 
_ lished in 1886 


bove: The top of the chapel at Saint Anne’s Shrine. 























Photos and Story by Maddy Linden 
Visual Editor 


boat until around 1904, which is a little after the Ed- 
mundites purchased the land. 
Samuel de Champlain, a navigator, an explorer 
and a Catholic, discovered the Island now known as 
Isle La Motte in 1609. It is the site of the first Euro- 
pean settlement in the present Vermont boundaries. 
The Edmundites were later founded in France in 
1843. Pontigny Abbey was their home and where they 
formed a religious community, but they were forced 
to leave when the French government was taking all 
of their land. When they left, they split up between 
Switzerland, England, and Montreal. When they got to 
Montreal, the Bishop of Montreal told them that they 
were not needed there but Burlington needed French 
speaking priests. In the time between when the diocese 
of Burlington came to be in 1853 and when Isle La 
Motte’s was first established, multiple saints have visited 
the site, and the shrine became a place of pilgrimage. 
“It was a sight designed for people to come from all 
over the region to honor Saint Anne,” said Father Bri- 
an. “Why was it called Saint Anne? It was because the 
French who came and settled the place had devotion 
to Saint Anne.” 
tee In 1902, the Edmundites purchased farm 
land that is now considered St. Michael's 
College. It officially became a college in 
1904, and by then the Edmundites 
had also built a parish in Swanton 
Vt. Including Isle La Motte that 
the Bishop gave the Edmundites 
the summer St. Michael's was opened, 
these three properties made 


the perfect trifecta 
for the 


Top right: The chapel before mass began on Sept. 11. 


All black and white photos from the 2oth century. 










PHOTO COURTESY OF ST. MICHAEL'S ARCHIVE 


Edmundites. In 1904, Isle La Motte became 
a place of major pilgrimage due to the ad- 
dition of bridges and cars -- it was not just 
accessible by steamboat anymore. 

For the first year retreaters and their 
retreat leaders, the mass became a special 
addition to the weekend retreat. “[It] was 
just a real coincidence that it was the same 
week [as the anniversary mass]. Pretty neat!” 
said Mariah Newman, ‘19. “I thought it was 
a very beautiful mass. I thought it was very 
touching and very neat that we were on the 
same site of the 350th [anniversary] mass in 
Vermont. [There was] beautiful singing... a 
little chilly but it was still very nice!” 

“There was not much of a difference 
from this mass to other masses that I have 
gone too, but I feel like that is the point of the mass,” 
said Shaun Griswold, ‘18 and the Rector of the retreat 
this year. “I think that they wanted to make sure people 
knew the significance, but also keep it regular because 
the mass that was celebrated there probably did not — 
have a lot of frills.” 
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On left: Father Brian (left) and Bishop Coyne preparing the Eucharist 
during the mass. 


To the left: Mariah 
Newman ‘19 receiving 
the Body of Christ from 
Father Knox. 

On right: The Priests 
and Bishop leaving the 
altar and the end of the 
mass. 


On left: The shore line of Saint Anne’s Shrine on Sept. uu 
Above: Handing out the Body of Christ at the mass. 
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$1.5 MILLION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


We offered a voluntary separation 
program to staff where if they choose 
to leave the college there was financial 
incentive. 

We've been scouring our budgets to 
cut anything we can without damaging 
in any way the student experience. But 
there’s no doubt, we need to learn to do 
more with less. 


Q: So, the biggest contributors to 

the deficit were: declined enrollment, 
difficulty getting unrestricted giving, 
and challenges international students 
faced with visas and the strength of the 
U.S. dollar? 


A: Those are the big ones. The number of 
high school graduates coming to college 
is dropping significantly. It’s extremely 
competitive out there, which is why the 
discount rate keeps going up, so that we 
can be competitive in attracting you, 

as an example. It’s a tough game and 

the bubble’s got to burst at some point, 
somewhere. 


Q: Did we lose students last year? 


A: We have fewer returning students this 
fall than what we had budgeted. So we've 
got a lot of work still to do. 


Q: Do you think declined enrollment, 
as a trend, will continue? 


A: My opinion is we will be establishing 
our budgets based on a revenue stream 
that will be driven by smaller entering ~ 
classes. Obviously that generates less 
revenue. You deal with that by figuring 
out how to be more efficient, doing more 
work with fewer people, and really look- 
ing for gift support to supplement that 
revenue. We're a very tuition dependent 
college; our endowment’ pretty small-- 
it’s about $90 million. 


Q: What kinds of changes might we be 
looking at in the future? 


A: To be totally honest I think the size of 
the faculty and staff. We’re going to have 
to get smaller. 


Q: Staff had the option to leave the 
college willingly and there was a 
financial incentive for that. How many 
staff accepted the voluntary separation 
agreement and how much money did 
that save the school? 


A: I think it’s like eight. About 


$190,000. 


Q: Are there any other ways in which 
staff feels the effects of the deficit? 


A: My guess is that staff is pretty worried 
because we had an assembly where we 
explained where we were with the bud- 
get. We've been as candid as we can. I’m 
sure people are nervous. 


[Adventure Sports Center], MOVE, 
youre not going to see us making chang- 
es there. We're going to try to keep this 
as transparent to the students as possible. 


Q: When will you have more informa- 


tion? 


As: After the October 21-22 trustee 
meeting we'll have a better idea of what 


Q: What kinds of changes might we be 
looking at in the future? 


A: To be totally honest | think the size of 
the faculty and staff. We’re going to have 


to get smaller. 


Q: How are faculty feeling the effects 
of the budget? 


A: They're in an interesting position be- 
cause many of them have tenure and so 
their view would be different than a staff 
person. The staff cannot shoulder this 
entire burden, so something will need to 
happen to faculty but I don’t know what 


or how. 


Q: As for students, do you think we 
might notice larger class sizes and 
things of that nature? 


A: Maybe. But I wouldn't think it 
would be significant. I would say that 
there would be fewer course offerings. I 
think in the long run they may decide 
to discontinue certain majors due to a 
lack of interest, lack of people in those 
programs. 


Q: How else might students begin to 
feel the impact? 


the plan is. Likely in 2017, and we've 
never done this in the past, we may have 
a budgeted deficit. 


Q: What would it mean if the college 
worked off of a budgeted deficit? 


A: It’s not something that we would want 
to do, and we can't continue deficits ~ 
indefinitely, because you'll run out of 
resources. My biggest concern is the 
impact it might have on enrollment if 
word gets out and it’s misinterpreted as 
“St. Michael’s is in trouble.” I don’t like 
that at all. 


Q: Was the new building underway 
before we knew about this deficit? 


A: Yeah, 20/20 hindsight says we might 
not have done it. 


Q: Do you think selling Hammel and 
Purtil on North campus might be on 


the horizon? 


This is a challenge. | hope nobody 
over-reacts to it, because we will . 


figure it out. We’ve had challenges in 
the past and we’ve gotten through it 


every time. 


-Neal Robinson 


vice president of finance 


A: If people feel threatened that “Well 
jeez, I may lose my job,” it’s possible that 
the mood on campus could impact the 
students. We're trying to do everything 
we can to calm those fears but yet not 
make promises that we can't keep. But 


everything Residence Life does we want . 


to protect. Programs like, Wilderness 


A: Yes, that would be my recommenda- 
tion because they're old buildings and 
expensive to retain, and if we don't do 
anything they could start to deteriorate, 
and then what do you have? 


Q: Would that include Sloane? 


A: No. No, it’s really the ones that were 





the three residence halls. . 


Q: Are there other recommendations 
you have for the future for the college? 


A: My biggest advice is determine an 
enrollment level that you know you can 
achieve, and then figure out how to oper- 
ate within that revenue. That way, your 
surprises tend to be positives. 


Q: Is there any silver lining? © 


A: Part of the positive side about the low 
enrollment is that we've been successful 
at increasing the quality of the students 
that we enroll. If we can enhance our 
educational reputation that means we 
won't have to jump financial aid up to 
attract a student. They'll want to come 
here because of the perceived quality. 


Q;: Is there anything you'd like to add? 


A: This is a challenge. I hope nobody 
over-reacts to it, because we will figure it 
out. We’ve had challenges in the past and 
we've gotten through it every time. We're 
dealing with this as thoughtfully and as 
deliberately as we can. It takes time to do 
it, and especially to do it right. 

The key thing is everybody stay 
cool, and we'll be okay. And I want the 
students to really know that this is not 
a threat to them. The financial health of 
St. Michael’s is strong. Everybody that 
came here, they're still going to enjoy it 
and they’re still going to graduate, and 
the college will be open long after you've 
left. 
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Survey: | in 7 students face 
unwanted sexual contact 


By Audrey Sinclair 
News & Features Editor 


On January 18, 2015, a 23 year old 
woman woke up in a hospital to hear 
that she had been assaulted the night 
before. Calm self-assurance quickly mor- 
phed into confusion and panic. She later 
found out that she had been assaulted 
while unconscious, half naked behind a 
dumpster. Shame and anxiety swallowed 
her whole. For his sexual misconduct, 
rapist Brock Turner later served three 
months in prison. 

While this was a nationally watched 
case, on campuses across the nation, one 
in every five college women and one in 
every 19 college men has experienced 
sexual assault in some way, according to 
a 2010 report by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. Here on St. Mi- 
chael’s campus, a survey last year found 
that students who encountered unwant- 
ed sexual contact on campus was around 
one in seven. 

The recent news of Turner’s early 
release has once again stirred up heated 
debate and a focus on campus sexual 
assault. Turner was expected, due to his 
number of charges, to serve 10 years 
behind bars. The judge decided on a 
jail sentence of six months along with 
three years probation. Public discussion 
about the case captured national atten- 
tion. Even Vice President Joe Biden got 
involved by writing an open letter to 
the survivor of the assault. People held 
strong opinions on every side of the 
issue. When Turner was released from jail 
for good behavior earlier in September 
-- serving only half of his sentence -- the 
conversation about sexual misconduct 
again dominated pop culture and main- 


Fla 


stream news. 


What’s going on? 

Out of the 792 undergraduate 
students who responded to the 2015 
Campus Climate Survey administered 
by the college, 13 percent of students 
said they have experienced unwanted 
sexual contact. “Sexual violence is a so- 
ciety wide issue,” said Catherine Welch, 
assistant dean of students. “We know 
it's happening... but it’s unfortunately a 
complicated issue.” 

St. Michael’s has been implementing 
programs to protect students and raise 
awareness about sexual violence. “I’m 
proud of the educational programs that 


the whole campus to really listen?” 
Elmoussaoui said that she and Welch 
try to get more students engaged in the 
conversation. “We're working on educat- 
ing people so they really receive the mes- 
sage. You can't just talk at people.” This 
year, Welch has focused on more consent 
education for students. She has updated 
the school’s bystander intervention train- 
ing workshop to explore consent and 
how it can be used in the hookup culture 
that exists on campus today. “There’s 
a lot more information in the training 
this year,” said Aaron Percey, a junior 
who went through the workshop with 
Welch over the summer in RA training. 
“We were taught the four D’s -- Distract, 


We have toxic masculinity... teaching our 


young men that they need to be a man, 
that they deserve to have sex... That's not 


how it works.” 


are happening to help, hopefully, change 
the culture,” said Dawn Ellinwood, vice 
president of student affairs. “Bystander 
training, speakers... I'm proud of the 
progress we've made.” Some students 
think that the school might not be doing 
enough. 

“The thing that our school struggles 
with is that we have all these bystander 
trainings and all these amazing things 
that we try to educate students on, but 
it’s always the same 10 students that 
go,” said Gabriella Elmoussaoui, a senior 
psychology and elementary education 
double major and wellness intern under 


Catherine Welch. “So how do you get 


ssion 


-Chris Holloway ‘17 


Direct, Delegate, and Delay -- to handle 
situations.” Percey said that being taught 
a variety of ways to handle different situ- 
ations left him feeling capable to handle 
almost any conflict he encounters. 
Welch said that Yana Tallon-Hicks, 
a sexual educator, will be speaking on 
campus for consent education on Nov. 
10. This program will be a part of the 
HOPE Series that Welch considers to be 


“extremely successful.” 


Why is there still so much assault? 
“T think [awareness] is a good first 

step,” said Chris Holloway, a senior 

psychology and theater double major 


and gender studies minor. “But I think 
one of the biggest issues we have is not 
something the school can solve. We have 
people brought up from birth being 
raised a certain way. We have toxic mas- 
culinity... teaching our young men that 
they need to be a man, that women are 
objects, that they deserve to have sex... 
That's not how it works. But that’s not 
something our school can solve. Once 
you get to a certain age, it’s ingrained.” 
“Saying ‘sexual assault is bad’ is one 
thing, but actually coming down on the 
people who do it is another thing,” said 
Dan Divis, a senior English major who 
plays hockey for St. Michael’s. “And 
there’s definitely the hookup culture 
which does not help.” Divis believes that 
cases like Turner's set the precedent that 
if youre perceived as an overall good 
person in your academic and athletic life, 
you can get away with assaulting others. 


Consent Is Key 

“Students are arriving at school with 
a mix of sex ed. classes,” said Welch. 
“Some people have had the conversation 
and some haven't. So how do we have 
this conversation about what it means to 
have a healthy relationship? And there's 
no judgement when maybe you don't 
want to be in a relationship and you just 
want to hook up with people. But how 
do you do that in a way that’s healthy... 
when both people can give 100 percent 
consent and both people are happy? 

“Tt’s about having the conversation. 
Do you know what consent means? 
Do you know when people are okay 
with what is happening? I think that is 
the true focus for prevention at college 
levels.” 


, many reported lasting effects 
ho experienced each trauma. — 
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Moving forward: 


On responsibility, change, and social consciousness 


This semester has been tough. A 
student, Jerry Collins, died just off 
campus last week. In a time of loss and 
tragedy, the St. Michael’s community 
has certainly come together. Adminis- 
tration has played a large role offering 
support; the wellness center was open 
24/7 for students; campus ministry put 
on a prayer service to help those who 
were grieving; and the college provided 
transport for students to attend the 
wake of Collins. 

The general buzz amongst students is 
that they appreciate the way the school 
has handled everything. Through 
loss, through public safety incidents, 
through mold in Pontigny housing, 
and now through a particularly painful 
deficit [see cover story]. 

In the face of a deficit that has 
thrown the college a considerable curve 
ball, our administration has shown a 
desire for transparency and honesty in 
talking to The Defender and that speaks 
volumes to their effots. 

It’s what I'd like to think the St. 
Michael’s community is all about. 

In the spirit of inclusivity and 
accuracy, of change and responsibility, 
The Defender has made a change of our 
own. 

Are you a “ze”, “they”, or a “she”? 

At Champlain College this fall 
incoming freshmen were given pins 
that identified which pronouns they 
used for themselves. Middlebury’s 
school policy includes the acceptance 
of non-binary pronouns and prefixes, 
and the University of Vermont allows 
students to register their preferred 
pronouns in the university’s computer 


system. 


+ 


submitted 








There is a national move at many 
colleges and universities to address 
non-binary pronouns, but not all are 
welcoming. The University of Chi- 
cago, although not explicitly citing 
non-binary pronouns, recently sent a 
welcome letter to freshmen declaring 
that the college would not bow to the 
political correctness culture cropping 
up across the country. 

At a liberal arts college, I think 
many of us can attest to the fact that 
language is a beautiful, captivating, 
complex art form. Language is also, 
however, a tool, a means to an end, 
and one that can fail us. Mainstream 
English has long used binary pronouns, 





How can we claim to do that when 
our language fails to reflect the indi- 
viduals who represent both our sources 
and our audience? 

In light of the adoption many other 
colleges and universities have recently 
made to include non-binary pronouns 
in their own rhetoric, and the conver- 
sation about political correctness going 
on today, we realized that the language 
we use in our publication can either 
serve to perpetuate a limiting set of 
vocabulary and perspectives or evolve 
to suit the needs of our audience. 

The choice is clear. The Defender will 
be including non-binary pronouns that 
suit our sources and audience, and all 


Genguage is a beautiful, captivating, 


complex art form. Language is also, 
however, a tool, a means to an end, 
and one that can fail us. 


“he” or “she”, to describe an individu- 
al. But that excludes an array of gender 
identifications and sexualities, of which 
there are many, such as “they” or “ze”. 
To continue to use binary pronouns 
alone would exclude a portion of our 
audience, misinform our readers, and 
perpetuate a flaw in the way we ap- 
proach and use language. 

At The Defender, our mission is to 
“create high quality journalism col- 
lected on a foundation of integrity... 
facilitating a forum for informative, 
enlightening, and thought-provoking 
conversation...[we] aim to profession- 
ally and ethically deliver the truth to 
our diverse audience”. 


to the edito 





of our interviewees will be asked which 
pronouns they use to identify them- 
selves. As the voice of St. Michael’s 
College, we have a duty to evolve our 
speech appropriately and be conscious 
of the words we choose, and we hope 
to do so in a way that promotes hones- 
ty, inclusion, accuracy, and can foster 
further discussion amongst the St. 
Michael’s community. 

We invite our readers to write 
letters to the editor to open a discus- 
sion about non-binary pronouns. It’s 
our goal as a publication to provide a 
forum for public conversation, so let’s 
start talking. 
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Hanging 
Around, 
Literally 


By Tyler Manley 
Staff Writer 


If you go for a walk around campus 
while the weather is still nice, you will 
likely see at least one person swaying 
in a hammock strung up between two 
trees. Generally students are just loung- 
ing around in them, but they could also 
be napping, listening to music, reading, 
or just hanging out with friends. This 
semester especially, more and more stu- 


_ dents have joined a trend on campuses 





_across the nation. 


“I think that hammocks are part of 
the culture that students come to St. 
Mike's for, the outdoorsy, hippie type 
culture,” said Adventure Sports Instruc- 
tor Jasmine Powell ’18, Hammocks 
are comfortable and we have trees on 
campus to put them up with so they are 
convenient as well.” 

While originally designed for camp- 
ing, these hammocks have been adopted 
by students as a way to lounge around 
and enjoy the nice weather while it is 


still here. All you need is two trees and 
youre ready to relax. 

Not only are they easy to set up, 
but they also store well in a dorm. “It 
consolidates and forms into a little ball 
about the size of your fist, so it fits in any 
bag,” said senior, Jack O’Callaghan, as he 
showed off his hammock packed up in a 
tiny bag comparable to a fist. 


DEFENDERLIFES VY LE 


rise of the hammock is definitely broader 


than just here on campus,” O’Callaghan 


said. “It's coming to be a really great 
alternative to camping, that’s not only 
cheaper than buying a tent but also 
more functional, more portable, and it 
expands access to places you otherwise 

? . 
normally wouldn't be able to easily camp 
in.” Hammocks can be set up almost 


€@ Students come to St. Mike’s for, the out- 
doorsy, hippie type culture.” 


- Jasmine Powell 18, 


Adventure Sports Instructor 


But it is not just college campuses that 
are seeing a rise in the use of hammocks. 
More campers are beginning to choose 
hammocks over tents for some of the 
reasons previously listed. “I think the 


anywhere, and they fit much more easily 
in some places where a tent might not if 
you are camping. 

Hammocks can be much more than 
just a piece of nylon that a person lies 





in, said hammock enthusiast Jay Gilbert, 


"18, who has two hammocks for a variety 


of uses. “One of mine is like the ones 
you see on campus, a little nylon sack 
tied to two trees. My other one is a four 
tree hammock that you lie across with a 
bug net and a rain fly built into it so it’s 
more weather proof.” While a hammock 
with a rain fly and a bug net is more 
suited for camping, it can let a person 
relax even if the weather isn't so great. 

While this whole idea of hammock 
camping and lounging may seem rela- 
tively new, it has been around for quite 
some time. When asked about why he 
first bought a hammock Gilbert said, 
“Well when I was 12 years old I was 
chilling with my grandpa and we went 
into a army surplus store. Hanging 
from the ceiling there was this camping 
hammock from the Vietnam War. It 
was like a war relic, and I was like, ‘Hey 
gramps, we have to get that and so we 
did and I proceeded to sleep in it at our 
cottage in the Thousand Islands every 
night we were there.” This type of nylon 
hammock is not something new, but 
is something that is starting to pick up 
more traction and popularity as time 
goes on. 

If you are looking for a nice way to 
relax on campus while the weather is 


nice, maybe you should think about pur- 


chasing a hammock for yourself. They 
can be purchased at almost any camping 
supplies store like the Outdoor Gear 
Exchange, or even online from Amazon. 


PHOTOS BY MADDY HANSEN 


Top: Several hammocks hang outside the 
porches of 200 townhouses. 


Left: Karianne Shetter 17, Emily Clinch 
19, and Olivia Marr ‘19 lounge in their 
hammocks outside the 400 townhouses on 
Friday. 














By Phoebe Laidley-Collias 
Online Editor 


When I was adopted when I was 
one, I lost all my Vietnamese culture. 
I grew up on an American diet of mac 
n cheese and dinosaur nuggets. I didn’t 
like many foods. Whenever something 
of Vietnamese culture would come 
across my path my mother would point 
it out, but I didn’t understand why she 
was bringing it to my attention. I was 
American. 

In the summer of 2009, when I was 
13 years old, I went back to Vietnam on 
a motherland tour with other adopted 
children. I saw my orphanage and my 
nurse who took care of me when I was 
an infant. I tried the food and learned 








the culture. I had an epiphany when I 
was there: I could have been brought 
up in this culture. I could have been 
brought up on rice and seafood. There 
was no cheese for mac and cheese and 
no wheat for breading on the chicken 
nuggets. I saw the children in the or- 
phanage and thought I could have been 
there still if 1 wasn’t adopted. I am now 
more appreciative of my choices of food 
that I am able to acquire in America. 

Since my trip, I have learned to cook 
with more ingredients from Vietnam. 
This is a simple traditional recipe. It’s 
gluten free (without the sauce) and low 
in sodium. I make this dish as a snack 
when I’m feeling lazy and not wanting 
to cook an elaborate meal, but I prefer it 
with chicken chunks instead of shrimp. 
Some popular alterations of the recipe 
are the rice can be replaced with Vermi- 
celli noodles, buckwheat noodles or rice 
noodles, some chose to not put peanuts 
in their sauce for various reasons and 
many put mint and/or cilantro in the 
spring rolls for additional taste. 

Most of the ingredients can be found 
in your local grocery store. Many of the 
items can be found at an Asian market. 
I may not live in Vietnam anymore but 
I can enjoy the culture of their food in 
my own home and now you can. Enjoy! 


PHOTOS BY KAYCE VENEZIA 


Left: Phoebe Laidley-Collias and her 
finished product at the New Building on 
Friday, Sept. 16. 

Top right: Close up of dish and spring 
rolls on Friday, Sept. 16. 

Top left: Yummy spring rolls ready to be 
eaten on Friday, Sept. 16. 
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Replace ‘the rice with oe buck. 
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and/or cilantro to the spring rolls, a if you a dows os a 


nuts for whatever reason, don't add them to the sauce 


Spring Rolls: 


1 package 


| 1 cup 


7 OZ. 


: Sauce: 


Abottle © : 


5-10 


spring roll rice paper wrappers 


_ (comes in round and square; either will ) 


chopped green onion 


_ you want less shrimp.) 
2eup 
‘11/2 cup 
2eups — 

| a mine rice will also work. 


spinach leaves _ 
shredded carrots sts 
cooked sticky tice (also call ( 


hoisinsauce 
shelled peanuts 
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PHOTO BY MADDY HANSEN 
After reaching the Mt. ates tent site just before midnight on Sept. 15, we still had to pitch our tent before settling in for five restless hours of sleep to wake up in time for a beautiful 
Vermont sunrise. We summitted at 6:15 a.m. in time for the sunrise 15 minutes later. 
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Social free SMCP 





By Megan Benson 


Contributor 


After a long day of unpacking and saying 
goodbye to my parents, there I stood 
—alone just like any other freshman — 
anxious, confused, and without friends. 
Sound relatable? 

I decided to venture out for a cig- 
arette to the picnic tables that were 
located in between Joyce and Lyons 
Halls. Yes, I used to smoke cigarettes. 
Although it has been a year for me being 


arette free, at the time they were unde- 
niably a helpful way to relieve the stress 
of being a new student on an unfamiliar 
campus. 

Then something happened — a few 
fellow freshmen joined me for a cigarette 
of their own. Before you knew it, more 
and more people sat down. Before I 
knew it, I sat out at these tables every 
night after all homework was done, 
socializing and smoking cigarettes. 

As of this semester, Saint Michael's 


College is 100 percent a tobacco free cam- 
pus. 
Now, we all know that tobacco use is 


not a healthy habit. Roughly five million 


people from around the world will die 
each year from smoking-related causes. 
The facts are all there. Cigarettes are 
bad. 

As a junior at Saint Michael’s, I am 
proud to say that my friends and I have 
all successfully quit smoking. Over the 
past few years, we have encouraged each 
other and inspired one another to quit. 
It was a domino effect. It started with 
one person saying they wanted to quit, 
then their best friend would join along 
— then we were all on board. Yet, are we 
happy that Saint Michael's is tobacco 
free? Not in the slightest. 

Although it sounds strange — or 
possibly even disgusting — that we all be- 
came friends over cigarettes, it was truly 
a helpful crutch in a time of need, in a 


| Are we happy that Saint Michael's is 
tobacco free? Not in the slightest. 


time of anxiety. On Framinghamheart- 
study.org, it states “Based on analysis of a 
social network of 12,067 people partic- 
ipating in the Framingham Heart Study 
(FHS), researchers discover that social 
networks exert key influences on decision 
to quit smoking.” This is a milestone for 
the world of smokers. — 

So why go tobacco free, Saint Mi- 
chael’s? College is a time of development 
https://thenounproject.com/term/ 
no-smoking/130 and growth. Young 
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adults in their early 20s form lifelong 
habits — some of which may be good, 


some of which may be not so good. The 


campus is in fact offering support at 
the Student Health Services and Re- 
sources offices who have partnered with 
802QUITS. 

Shouldn't we, as adults, have the 
freedom to make our own decisions? To 
make up our own minds, to develop our 
own sense of being and wellness, to ex- 


plore and expand? Aren‘t we, as humans, 


allowed to have virtues and vices? Don’t 
we have the right to independence? We 
are adults. We are growing. We make 
dumb mistakes. 

On the flip side, yes — second hand 
smoke is real and does have an effect 
on people's health — but if we dedicate 
certain areas on campus for tobacco 
use, https://thenounproject.com/term/ 
no-smoking/130 those of us who do not 
smoke can avoid these areas. I feel that 
this would satisfy both opposing parties; 
those of who do smoke and those of us 


who do not. 
If I hadn't had that initial cigarette at 
those picnic tables that one night, I | 
may not have made the tight group of 
friends I still have to this day. Of course _ 
I don’t recommend anyone to go out and 
pick up smoking just to make friends, 
but take a minute to be considerate to 
those of us who do, or did. Smoking is 
a personal choice but at the same time 
smoking is social. | 
Although I do not smoke cigarettes 
anymore, I have empathy for those who 
will have to dash off campus to the 
closest public road in -10° weather just 
to smoke a cigarette after a stressful day 
of school. I feel for the international stu- 
dents who are used to smoking regularly 
in their culture. Lastly, I have sympathy 


for our hard-working staff members who 


will have to struggle with this policy as 
well. : 

All I can say is, who knew SMC 
would be social free? 
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Natalie Moore 


Contributor 


Last month, | proved that kid who sat 


next to you in tenth grade geometry class 


wrong. I used the Law of Cosines in real 
life. 


Sure, not everyone has a carpenter fa- 


ther who despite being a Lego Movie-lev- 


‘el master builder, lacks in the number 
crunching department. But nonetheless, 
when Pops came asking for help finding 
the distance between points on two ad- 
jacent outer walls of our future home, I 
was ready with my TI-83 Plus calculator. 
With the push of a few buttons, we had 
our answer. 


_ But that c42=a%2+b’2-2ab cosMC got 


me thinking about more than all those 
hyperbola-haters and calculus-complain- 
ers who said I wouldn't need math in 
real life. You may use PEMDAS about 
as often as you divide by zero, but there’s 
more to math than knowing the square 
root of 144 is 12. 


Last semester, I sat with 40 other stu- 
dents in the second row of room 104 of 
St. Edmund’s Hall on a Tuesday in early 
April. The professor had just unleashed 
on us the third phase of our final Global 
Communications research project: the 
analysis phase. The instructions? Based 
on what you've learned about the coun- 
try you are researching, give your inter- 
pretation of the statistics you've found 
and their implications on the nation as a 
whole. 

This was definitely an intimidating 
feat. We could no longer find answers on 
Google. We could no longer hide behind 
the research done by others. We had to | 
use our own brains to make creative de- 
ductions based on our prior knowledge. 
For those of us who've been on hardcore 
math since grade school, this was just a 
day in the life of a math head. 

But those who quit math after dabbling: 
in statistics their freshman year shied 
away from making meaningful connec- 
tions out of their data. “How does he ex- 
pect us to actually do this?” one student 
mumbled. “There’s no way I’m passing 
this class,” another one grumbled. Many 
chose to simply leave out the analysis 
portion of their website; the professor 
couldn’ criticize their analysis if it didn’t 
exist. 

I call this phenomenon the “this- 
problem-is-too-hard-so-I’m-not-gon- 
na-try” syndrome. The number one 
antidote? Math classes. And with this 


remedy comes the ability to think deeply 
about a challenging subject, mathemati- 
cal or otherwise. Our generation is used 
to instant gratification. Hey Siri, where 
is the nearest Chipotle? But guaranteed, 
Siri won't be there to tell you how to 
prove the limit as x approaches 5 of 
f(x)=x2-10x is 25, or what motives are 
behind internet blockages in Tajikistan 
Math teaches us that sometimes the 


greatest gratification comes after you've 


in 2015. Math—and life—isn’t about 
knowing the answers to everything. It’s 
about using the tools you have to discov- 
er a solution. 
But many schools, like my own, don’t 
require enough math classes for students 
to hone their problem-solving skills. In 
Vermont, high school students are only 
required to take three years of math— 
and that’s more than a lot of states. 

The St. Michael’s College's liberal 
studies curriculum requires only one 
“quantitative reasoning” class, and that 


& @ By thinking mathematically, the way you 
experience the world changes. 


struggled with a problem you thought 
you couldn’ solve. You tried squaring 
both sides of the equation. Didn't work. 
You set the equation equal to zero and 
tried factoring. Worked even less. Then, 
in a flash of unequivocal mathematical 
and analytical genius, you set x=y+5. 
Boom. Solved. 

By thinking mathematically, the way 
you experience the world changes. No 
longer do you have to avoid complex 
questions and arguments. You can take 
a step back to consider a question from 
a different point of view, applying your 
personal expertise on the topic, and 
come up with an answer no one but you 
could have thought up; certainly no one 
else studying Tajikistan would base their 
analysis on the lavish 140-foot-tall mel- 
on-shaped tea house inaugurated 


can be taken care of with Statistics 

101 (not to dis Stats—it just lacks the 
abstraction factor). So, if you subtract 
the 63 math majors and 45 math minors 
from 2000 undergrad students at St. 
Mike’s—without using your calculator 
app—that’s 1,892 students who have 
only taken one college level math class. 

I challenge college students to 
challenge themselves to take more math 
classes. You may be a psychology major. 
Calc II is for you. An art major? Impress 
the math department in linear algebra 
with your squiggly brackets and y=sinXx 
graphs. Not a “math person?” Maybe you 
just have “this-problem-is-too-hard-so- 
I'm-not-gonna-try” syndrome. 

As the kid who sat next to me in 
geometry used to say, “Math is power.” 





Review 


Son of Zorn: The Warrior Has Arrived 





Jack Martin 
Opinions Editor 


-Fox’s new comedy Son of Zorn airing 


~ on Sundays at 8:30 p.m, has one of the 


_ wildest yet interesting premises of all the 

_ new shows airing this fall. If the pilot 

“is any indication, this show is definitely 

_ worth checking out. 

_ Asa live action and cartoon hybrid, 

~ Son of Zorn has teal actors interacting 

_ with the cartoon character Zorn, a 
He-Man like warrior from the island of 

_ Zephyria voiced by SNL alumus Jason 

_ Sudeikis. 


After leaving his homeland to visit 


his teenage son Alangulon and ex-wife 
Edie both of which are played by real 

life actors, Zorn finds out that they have 
both moved on from him and Alangulon 
now going by Allen wants nothing to do 
with him. Zorn then realizes that this is 
his only chance to reconnect with his son 
before he loses him forever . He decides 
to stick around in the real world and try 
to win back Alangulon’s affections. 

Most of the humor in the pilot epi- 
sode comes from watching Zorn in his 
hulking, half-naked, giant sword-wield- 
ing cartoon form attempting to do 
everyday things such as riding on a 
plane or working at his new job as an 
industrial soap dispenser salesman for 
his boss (who according to Zorn looks 
exactly like a woman but can't possibly 
be one because she is his superior). It 
is very funny fish-out-of-water humor 
as Zorn attempts to adjust to living in 
a world where one is not allowed to 
pull out large knives for stabbing your 
enemies while sitting in a restaurant . It’s 
also funny seeing Zorn interact with his 
real co-stars whether teasing Edie about 


her new wimpy fiancé Craig or trying 

to bond with Alangulon by giving him 
brain gougers as gifts and trying to brush 
over being gone for the past 10 years of 
his life. 

The supporting cast of the show are 
not given much to do in the first episode 
as the show is busy setting up its unique 
premise, however each character does 
show that they have the potential to be- 
come great characters as they are fleshed 
out. There are several references made 
about Edie’s past and how she hooked 
up with Zorn in the first place that hint 
to the audience there is more to her than 
meets the eye. Alangulon is shown as a 
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weakling and makes a funny contrast to 
his animated father so it will be fun to 
see their relationship develop. Even Craig 
the fiancé gets a few entertaining but 
brief moments in the pilot that make the 
audience want to see more of him. 

If you still feel like you are missing 
a kooky comedy to watch or you have 
a zest for animated shows like Family 
Guy or American Dad, do not miss 
the chance to get on board with Son of 
Zorn. It is going to be something really 


special. 
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Natalie Monte. "17. 
Postion, Libero 
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Senior, Natalie Moore of Burnt Hills, . 


N.Y. has been a starter on the St. 
Michael's women’s volleyball team for 
all four years, and has continued to be 


a star on the team. As a junior, Natalie _ 


had a career-high 544 digs (diving for 
the ball to set up assists) putting her 


third all-time in St. Michael’s history. . : 


She has continued this trend as she 
starts her senior year, with an impres- 


sive 65 digs at the Stonehill Invitation- 


al last weekend i ina 2- 2 showing for 


| Sara Rooke, 719 | 
Posto, Forward/Midfielder 
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Sara Rooke of Springfield, Mass. 
collected her first collegiate mention 
when she was named to the weekly 


honor roll for the week ending Sept 11. 
After coming in as a reserve for most of 


her first year, Rooke has started all the 
games thus far during her sophomore 
campaign. During the game against 
Merrimack she helped St. Michael's fuel 
a thrilling comeback assisting the tying 
goal and heading in the winner with 26 
seconds left! 


DEFENDERSPORTS 


‘Athletes to watch, fall 2016 


het career, which puts ae fv ae 
the all-time top ten saye leader 


a No. 2 sole a, No.1 Here 
As a senior she was named team cap’ 


Most recently, during the beginning of — a 


their three-match homestand, Kellogg 


picked up a nice win in straight sets as - 


St. Michael’s beat Suny Plattsburgh. 
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